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ART IN AMERICA: AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE - VOLUME VI 
NUMBER II - FEBRUARY MCMXVIII 


A SIENESE LITTLE MASTER IN NEW YORK AND 
ELSEWHERE - BY BERNARD BERENSON 


FTEN enough one comes across a picture which can be at- 
tached to no known painter or group, or even to any other 
one work which, although remaining unclassified, may have 

been already a subject of study. Nevertheless this picture may dis- 
play some quality, some characteristic, some mannerism, or even 
some absurdity that attracts attention, and puts us on the lookout 
for its occurrence elsewhere. When we succeed in finding it in an- 
other panel we are stimulated to search for a third and a fourth. 
Needless to add that this something for which we are on the watch, 
this something so peculiar and characteristic, may be taken in paint- 
ings of the same period or school to stand for identity of hand. But 
as even the humblest artist seldom turns out designs as like as pennies 
coming from the same mint, any three or four works manifestly by 
the same painter are pretty sure to betray a certain variety. Thus it 
happens that these variations retained in our memory suddenly con- 
verge upon a picture whose identity has hitherto been a problem and 
link it to the three or four already set apart, so as to constitute a fairly 
well-articulated group. At times, but more rarely, the connoisseur 
is rewarded by discovering a work of known authorship wherewith 
to head his group; and if the whole has a certain esthetic value as 
well he will not be denied the right to indulge for an illusive moment 
in the raptures of creative research. 
Although the method and process are the same, the extreme hu- 
mility of the few paintings that form the subject of this article afford 
as reward only the mild pleasure that accrues from the easy exer- 
cise of one’s faculties. The trained student finds nothing easier than 
the task just described, and his career will afford him abundant op- 


portunity for performing it. 
On my last visit to New York I noticed in the Metropolitan 
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Museum a small triptych trimmed with fat little finials like broken 


and smoothed-over coral branches. (Frontispiece.) On its three 
panels are the Blessed Virgin, angels and saints, among whom we 


easily distinguish Anthony Abbot, the Baptist, Lucy, Catherine, the 
Magdalen, Peter and Paul. Above them all in the gables are the Cru- 
cifixion and the Annunciation. The saucy female faces with their 
pointed little noses, sensitive mouths and mad eyes amused me. Al- 
though there is small chance that the tenth-rate artist who designed 
them had any other intention than to make them look like the faces 
of Andrea Vanni and Bartolo di Fredi and Fei, who evidently in- 
spired him, and although he was too feeble a draftsman to attain 
even such a modest ambition, so that the resulting features are only 
accidental, their quaint piquancy is there to be enjoyed. The crafts- 
manship is good enough to make up to a certain extent for other 
deficiencies and the whole air of the thing roused in me the curiosity 
of the absorbed fancier of the painting of Siena whom nothing that 
that school produced during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
can fail to interest. At the time I could not have named its author, 
but I vaguely recalled other things by the same hand. 

Sure enough. Returning to my study and rummaging among 
my photographs I soon found several. 

As close as any to the one in the Metropolitan Museum is 
another small triptych belonging to Mr. Charles Loeser of Flor- 
ence (Fig. 2). The same kind of frame with its fat sleek finials, 
and as representation the Madonna with angels and saints, Andrew 
and the Baptist, a lady I cannot identify and Catherine, Anthony 
Abbot and James, and in the gables the Annunciation and the 
Eternal. The types are nearly the same, with the same absurd little 
noses and uncertain, quivering mouths, but the whole is less man- 
nered and of better quality. The general impression one receives 
of its author is that he must have been all but a double of Fei. There 
is the closest likeness in arrangement, in flow of lines, and even in 
expression. The Virgin and Child might have been copied from 
such a well-known design by the last-named artist as his Madonna 
in S. Domenico at Siena (Fig. 3). 

In the Liechtenstein Collection (Fig. 4) at Vienna there is the 
central panel of yet another triptych representing the Madonna with 
Peter and Paul, Catherine, and another sainted lady and two angels, 
and in a medallion above the Eternal blessing. The tiny peaked 
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nose of the Child, the look in the eyes, the flow of the draperies 
persuade us that it was done by the same little master. Only here 
he is closer to Vanni, inspired by some such composition by that 
grave artist as his impressive Madonna and Saints with Mother 
Eve and the Serpent, now in the public gallery of Altenburg. 

No sooner did I come to the conclusion that the trifling paint- 
ings just described were from the same hand than they solved a 
problem which, with hundreds of like preoccupations, had been 
troubling me for some time. 

In the little Umbrian hill town of Bettona frequented by stu- 
dents for its Fiorenzo and Perugino, there is in the church of S. 
Maria a very attractive Assumption of the Blessed Virgin (Fig. 5). 
Our Lady, as frontal and collected as a Buddha, sits enshrined in 
the midst of seraphim in a mandorla which is carried aloft and ac- 
companied by angels wearing garlands. Below, most of the apostles 
look into her empty tomb, two unexpectedly bless and pray over a 
saint of much smaller proportions standing between them, while 
Thomas leaps up in the traditional Sienese way to catch the Ma- 
donna’s girdle. In the medallions of the modernish frame appear 
heads of prophets, and in the upper corners of the picture are Moses 
and Elias with scrolls on which we read the words ECCE VIRGO 
ASUNTA. In the corresponding corners below are two kneeling 
donors. 

It is a design whose whimsical and exotic types and delicate 
airiness of movement helped in a measure to prepare a student like 
myself to prize similar compositions that were being painted at 
the same time or somewhat earlier in a far distant island known then 
to the few who had ever heard of it as Cipango. That alone would 
have kept it fresh in my memory and given me the craving to identify 
its author. 

Until recently authorities were inclined to ascribe it to Bartolo 
di Fredi, which was not a bad guess. Fei seemed a still better one, 
and I included this Assumption in the list of his works, placing it, 
however, in the early and therefore less ascertained phase of his 
art. But now one need guess no more. The evidence that it is by 
the author of our three other paintings is clear and decisive. The 
little pointed noses, the quivering mouths, the look—in brief, the 
entire cast of countenance—are the same in them all as well as 
much else besides. It is not necessary to labor a demonstration which 
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requires the trained and sincere use of the eyes, rather than verbal 
persuasion. 

These four works conjointly, and each several figure they con- 
tain, prodded at my memory until it yielded up yet another creation 
of the same hand; and at last, to my great glee, a signed one, 
revealing the name of the painter, a certain Cola Petruccioli of 
Orvieto. We shall see to him in a moment, but first we shall attend 
to the diptych in the Spello Library (Figs. 6 and 7) that bears 
this signature, and the date 1385, and satisfy ourselves that it is 
really the handiwork of the same craftsman that did the other four. 

The two panels, ruined and half-effaced but not repainted, 
were first published some ten years ago by Giustino Cristofani in 
Augusta Perusia (1907, p. 54), and the somewhat mutilated inscrip- 
tion correctly interpreted. The two panels represent the Crucifixion 
and the Coronation of the Virgin, with the Annunciation in the 
gables above. The author has so little skill in carrying out his in- 
tentions that neither the Mother of Our Lord, nor the Baptist nor 
Magdalen, has the look of grief and contrition that he must have 
meant to give them in the presence of Christ crucified. The other 
scene betrays less incapacity because less is required of the artist. 
The Angels blow and strum away on their trumpets and viols, the 
robes and embroideries are gorgeous, and the two principal figures 
are quaintly impersonal. The quality is inferior, if anything, to 
the other achievements described, the drawing even more wobbly, 
the modeling mussy. We may conclude, therefore, that it was done 
later than those we studied first. Nor is it so unadulteratedly 
Sienese. Had we no information about these panels I should yet 
be tempted to think that, owing to a faint infiltration of Alegretto 
Nuzzi’s influence, their author, a Sienese, had painted them in 
Umbria. 

But I have not yet attempted to prove that he also was the 
author of the four little works that we found to be by the same 
hand. It suffices to point again to the peaked faces, the noses look- 
ing somehow unfinished, the uncertain ill-placed mouths, and in 
the entire figures the arabesques formed by the draperies. Com- 
pare, for instance, the Magdalen with the Madonna in the Metro- 
politan Museum triptych. 

Cola Petruccioli was not absolutely unknown, for Fumi in his 
magnificent volume on the cathedral of Orvieto published more than 
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one document concerning him, and a fresco of the Crucifixion, 
signed and dated 1380, is still to be seen in the not easily accessible 
oratory under the choir of that gorgeous edifice. Unfortunately 
I can offer no reproduction of this design, although it would clench 
my argument, and strengthen the effort I shall now make at a chron- 
ology of this little master’s work. 

But first just a line about another fresco at Orvieto in the church 
of S. Giovenale (Fig. 8), which, to my knowledge, has never before 
been attributed to Petruccioli. It represents the Nativity, the An- 
nunciation and (unreproduced) the Birth of the Baptist. There is 
a gracious sweetness about the Blessed Virgin which is more than 
pleasing. When I knew less intimately than I do now the painters 
of Siena, I was inclined to ascribe this fresco to Bartolo di Fredi, 
but a moment’s comparison with the Spello diptych leaves no doubt 
that it must have been painted by Cola at nearly the same time. It 
suffices to compare the angels in the Nativity and in the Coronation. 

The earliest probably of the works we have ascribed to Petruc- 
cioli is the Assumption at Bettona. It is the least helpless in its 
mannerisms and most like a normal achievement by a Sienese who 
follows close in the wake of Barna, the Vannis, and Bartolo di Fredi. 
Next should be placed Mr. Loeser’s triptych, in which Cola ap- 
proaches as never again to Fei. I have not had the leisure to try 
to establish the chronology of the last-named painter, or it would 
be easy to know the exact date of Mr. Loeser’s panel. As we ob- 
served when making its acquaintance, the Madonna might have 
been taken over from Fei’s at S. Domenico. On the other hand, 
both may be imitations of a lost original by Andrea Vanni, and in 
the Liechtenstein Madonna Petruccioli recalls that master directly. 
Last, but still several years before the dated diptych at Spello, should 
be placed the little tabernacle in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Although our modest Orvietan recalls Fei to such a degree 
that at times it is not easy to keep them apart, it would be rash 
to conclude that the one was the pupil of the other. A curious 
coincidence brings it about that the first notice we discover of either 
goes back to the same year, 1372. Most likely both were. pupils 
of Vanni and Bartolo, and the imprint of the latter remained so 
indelible that, as we have seen, Petruccioli in his frescoed Nativity, 
of about 1385, designs a Child that might be his. It is probable, 
however, that Cola did not remain untouched by his fellow-pupil. 
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His place is with those minor painters who as craftsmen were, 
like Fei himself, in the intermittent employ of the great cathedral 
fabrics to do a bit of new decoration here and a bit of refurbishing 
there, filling in the intervals with turning out pictures to order, 
or, as is the case with the little triptychs, for the market. Siena 
seems to have been particularly rich in such little men, whom indeed 
Petruccioli recalls, as, for example Francesco Vannuccio, and, a 
generation later, Tino di Bartolommeo or Nanni di Jacopo. At 
that time they had to seek a livelihood far away from home, and 
they can be tracked not only to Pisa but to the most secluded recesses 
of Umbria and perhaps even to Sicily. 


THE DAVIS MADONNA AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM -: BY PHILA CALDER NYE 


estate of Theodore M. Davis is a small statue, not more than 

three-quarters life-size. It is of highly polished marble, and 
still shows traces of color; some gold on the back of the head of 
the Child; some blue in the deeper folds of the mantle of the 
Madonna, and here and there on other parts of the robes dark 
spots which may once have been color. The statue is now of a 
creamy tint, tending towards brown. The crown is missing, and 
there are some minor breaks, but on the whole it is remarkably well 
preserved. In pose, this Madonna follows the traditions of the 
Pisan school; she stands with head slightly bent and chest indrawn, 
as if, in that position, she found it easier to balance the Child upon 
her left arm. In her right hand is an apple, held up to attract 
the attention of the Child. The head is covered with a short veil, 
two points of which fall over her breast. To her shoulders a long 
mantle is attached, which she seems to have gathered up at each 
side, holding it in place by means of the pressure of her elbows. 
This awkward method of gaining the appearance of an apron is 
not often seen. Usually the effect is produced by draping the man- 
tle over the arms, or by gathering up one side in the free hand. 
Her long and very full skirt falls in heavy folds to the ground, 
breaking over the feet and allowing the pointed shoes to be plainly 


, SHE Madonna loaned to the Metropolitan Museum by the 
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(Possible work of Tommaso Pisano.) 
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seen. The transition from the close-fitting waist to the gathered 
skirt is marked by a girdle of double cord, knotted together at in- 
tervals, in a manner often seen in Pisan work. ‘The Child resembles 
a poorly carved, fully draped wooden doll, whose right hand clutches 
the mother’s veil, while the left holds a book. 

This statue bears the label “Italian style of Giovanni Pisano, 
end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century”: but 
one immediately questions this assignment. There is in the same 
room another small Madonna, also designated as belonging to this 
school. We do not question the truth of this attribution. But in 
the Davis Madonna we see other influences not specially Pisan. 
The delicacy in the treatment of the head of the Davis statue in- 
dicates a refined French influence not apparent in any other work 
of the scholars of the Pisan master. The draperies, too, are strongly 
reminiscent of French work, even to the mannerism of a mantle 
held up on the sides by means of the pressure of the elbows. This 
little peculiarity can be directly paralleled in a fourteenth century 
Madonna in the Musée Archéologique at Lille. In no works of the 
immediate followers of Giovanni Pisano can we cite so close an 
analogy. 

In spite, however, of the general French influence seen in this 
statue, a close comparison with French works of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries leads to a belief that this Madonna is 
too restful to allow us to class it with the works produced by the 
French schools. The pose is too simple, the facial expression too 
quiet, to have satisfied a French sculptor of that period. The treat- 
ment of drapery, especially of the folds about the feet, is much 
the same in both countries, but the French sculptor gives more of 
a sweep and swing, and uses ampler, simpler folds than does the 
contemporary Italian. Therefore we are obliged to turn to Italy 
in our search for the artist of this little Madonna. Let us see if 
we may not, by careful study, find a more satisfactory statement for 
the label of this rather puzzling work. 

Nowhere in the works of Giovanni Pisano, or of his followers, 
have we been able to find an example analogous to this refined face, 
with its pure oval shape and delicately cut features. In spite of 
his departure from the classical methods of work pursued by his 
father Niccol6, Giovanni held to the strong face with the clear-cut 
profile. This type was adhered to by his followers in general. But 
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with Andrea Pisano comes the introduction of a marked change. His 
faces, though in general stronger than that of the Davis Madonna, do 
not differ from it very markedly. Hence it seems more logical to 
connect this statue with the work of Andrea than to hark back to 
Giovanni. The head of the Child also does not seem to be the out- 
come of the teachings of Giovanni. In his school, the Child, though 
still far from the realistic infants of a later period, is otherwise 
proportioned. The head is larger, and there is more life in the 
body. Even his incapable followers seem to have held more closely 
to Giovanni’s rules of proportion. A curious little detail may be 
noticed in the hands of the Madonna. Although the statue is not 
more than three-quarters life-size, the hands are as large or larger 
than those of a full-grown woman. They are well carved and excel- 
lent in proportion, except when considered in relation to the rest 
of the work. The peculiarity of large hands may be seen throughout 
the school of Pisani. They are not always so noticeable, but can be 
found in almost any group one wishes to examine. It is interesting 
to note the absence of this trait in French compositions of the same 
period. 

Again, the study of the draperies brings us to the Pisan schools. 
The French, it is true, followed the same general style, but they 
worked in a broader way, with a lightness foreign to the Italian. 
In the latter there is a steady development in drapery treatment. 
Niccol6 began with the broadly blocked-out folds, which were 
somewhat softened, but still showed angles, in his later works. Gio- 
vanni, though often using the same style of drapery, avoided angu- 
larity and formed his folds in sweeping lines—a trait so accentuated 
by his followers as to become very noticeable. But in the hands of 
Andrea Pisano the draperies lost the mannerism seen in the works 
of the followers of Giovanni, and became swift, graceful, and alive 
with meaning. With Andrea’s sons, however, they again became 
slow and heavy, although still partaking somewhat of Andrea’s 
grace. The apron-like draping of the over-mantle persists through- 
out the school, but it is usually arranged by gathering it up over 
both arms, and letting it fall softly across the front of the figure, 
thus making a pleasing break on the sides by means of the falling 
ends. French artists also used this device, but in a broader way. 
It is in Italy that we find the multiplication of folds, and the care- 
fully handled falling ends. 
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In every particular we seem drawn away from the school of 
Giovanni, and close to that of Andrea, when we examine the Davis 
Madonna. An exception might be suggested in the use of the girdle, 
as the late artists generally show the ungirdled form, fashionable 
in the Trecento; but there can be cited exceptions to this fashion. 
The work on this statue, in parts, is almost perfect enough to have 
come from the hands of Andrea himself; but there are too many 
inequalities noticeable to make us willing to suggest that the work 
may be his. Andrea had two sons: Nino, who won a place as a 
worthy second to his father, and ‘Tommaso, who was slow and 
careful, an artisan rather than an artist, capable, at times, of rising 
to heights of artistic ability. ‘The latter has left one signed work, 
the altarpiece of S. Francesco, now in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
The subject is a Madonna and Saints, and here, at last, we begin 
to see some points of resemblance to the Davis Madonna. The pose 
of the two is not unlike, the heads are set on the shoulders in much 
the same way, and the necks are strikingly similar. Even the gen- 
eral proportions are much the same. Although the head of the 
Child in the altarpiece is missing, the bodies are akin in the hand- 
ling, and the folds of drapery about the knees almost identical. But 
the greatest point of likeness is found in the draperies of the Davis 
Madonna and those of some of the saints of the altarpiece. Tom- 
maso was certainly not uniform in his work. Some of his figures, 
and even parts of the same figure, vary greatly. We find this same 
uncertainty in the Davis Madonna; in her delicately cut face, but 
poorly poised body; her heavy draperies broken into fine folds; the 
doll-like Bambino with its homely head, but as a whole not un- 
pleasing. These characteristics, not found in the works by the 
followers of Giovanni, are marked in the followers of Andrea, and 
particularly in the works of Tommaso Pisano. 

It therefore seems that a truer attribution of the work would 
read: School of Andrea Pisano, late fourteenth century; possible 
work of Tommaso Pisano. 




















THE PRESUMED PORTRAIT OF GIOVANNI BENTI- 
VOGLIO IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM °: BY ARDUINO 
COLASANTI 


MONG the Italian paintings in the Boston Museum is a male 
portrait by Andrea Solario (Fig. 1), described as a portrait 
of Giovanni II Bentivoglio. 

This panel made its first appearance in London in 1881, at the 
Royal Academy exhibition, the owner assigning it to Francesco 
Francia, an attribution which did not meet the support of the or- 
ganizers of the exhibit. Offered for sale in May, 1911, with other 
works of art belonging to Sir William Neville Abdy, this exquisite 
picture, which figured in the catalogue under the name of Andrea 
Solario, was secured for the Boston Museum. 

C. Phillips, to whom the credit is due of having been the first 
to exhaustively describe the picture, asserts that the association of 
the personage depicted with Giovanni II Bentivoglio was “but so 
much guesswork,” * but does not say if his objection rests on any 
plausible foundation. All that he seems to hint is, that the fact of 
having changed the authorship of the portrait from Francia to 
Andrea Solario, and thus sundering its connection with Bolognese 
art, is sufficient to divest the supposition of its being a portrait of 
Giovanni Bentivoglio of all semblance of possibility. 

Such a conclusion, however, must appear altogether an arbitrary 
one to all those, no slight number, who consider as a work of Andrea 
Solario the portrait No. 225 of the Berlin Museum, representing 
Antonio, son of Sante Bentivoglio.? In this case it would be natural, 
Solario having had dealings with the Bentivoglio family, to infer 
that he might have painted the portrait of Giovanni II Bentivoglio, 
as he had that of his favorite nephew. 


1C. Pumps, An Uncatalogued Solario, in Burlington Magazine, 1911, 287; K. Baont, 
Andrea Solario. Sein Leben und seine Werke, Leipzig, 1914, 190. 

2 Formerly given to Boltraffio, but BopE on two occasions refers to it as an “echtes und 
charakteristisches Werk des Solario” (Galerie in Oldenburg, Wien, 1888: Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 1889, I, 500). Moretx1 instead attributes it to Filippo Mazzola (I. Lermo.tierr, 
Kunstkritische Studien tiber Halienische Malerei. Die Galerie zu Berlin, Leipzig, 1893, 130). 
BERENSON adopts Bode’s view (The North Italian Painters of the Renaissance, London, 
1909, 293) which was contradicted by Bapt (op. cit. 160-161). Lisa pE ScHLEGEL does not 
remember the Berlin portrait (Andrea Solario, in Rassegna d’arte, 1913, 89, 105). A cursory 
recognition as a member of the Bentivoglio family appears in Waagen’s old Catalogue, 
subsequently stated to be Antonio, son of Sante, the favorite of Giovanni II (H. Possk, 
Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin. Die Gemildegalerie des Kaiser Friedrich-Museums. Die 
romanischen Linder, Berlin, 1913, 86). A bare glance at the Berlin Museum portrait 
shows the exactness of this identification, so unmistakable are the characteristic features 
of the Bentivoglio family manifest. 
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Mr. Phillips’ view was not held to be altogether satisfactory 
by the management of the Boston Museum, where Solario’s picture 
still bears the title of Giovanni II Bentivoglio.’ 

As a matter of fact, no generic reasoning, but plain specific com- 
parisons can show that it is neither a portrait of Giovanni, nor even 
of any member of his family. 

Of Giovanni II there are numerous medals and coins whereon 
the head of the mighty prince who ruled Bologna from 1463 to 
1509 is shown under different aspects of age and apparel, side 
and full face. In these his appearance is, as may be supposed, 
not altogether uniform. Apart from any differences of detail, 
arising from changeable conditions of health in various periods of 
his career, the peculiar impressions of each artist are infused into 
the work, which assumes ever-varying forms of expression. As an 
instance, the profile of Giovanni II on Francia’s coins is somewhat 
dissimilar to that seen on the medals of Sperandio, who has given 
the mighty lord of Bologna a harsh, worried look, eyes deeply sunk, 
owing to a defect in the nose, starting from a sharp angle in the 
brow, and a crease in the skin below the cheekbone which give a 
sour look to the whole countenance. Francia, on the other hand, 
has obviously idealized his subject by softening the defect in the 
nose, and in the natural roundness of the face has rendered the 
transparency of the cheekbone less apparent. 

I have purposely referred to these points of difference, to sup- 
port my conclusion that none of the many coins and medals of Gio- 
vanni II bear even the slightest resemblance to the man depicted 
on the Boston Museum panel. 

Leaving the field of numismatic proof, much more useful and 
conclusive comparative estimates may be instituted with the aid of 
existing portraits of Giovanni II, both in painting and sculpture. 

Among the former, the earliest I know is the group of Benti- 
voglio and all the members of his family represented by Lorenzo 
Costa, in the act of praying before the Virgin, in the picture standing 
in the family chapel in S. Giacomo Maggiore at Bologna (Fig. 2). 
This panel, signed, as will be remembered, by the author, bears the 
date of 1488, and Giovanni II, then in his forty-fifth year, is de- 
picted in the full plenitude of his mature powers. ‘The features, 

1J. G., Recent Acquisitions of the Department of Paintings, in Museum of Fine Arts 


Bulletin, Boston, October 1911, No. 53; 44-45; Handbook of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, 1914, 145. 
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which are cleverly reproduced, are, with slight differences, those 
which appear on the coins, medals and other portraits of him. 

Somewhat later in date is the portrait in a diptych of the Drey- 
fus Collection in Paris, wherein a follower of Francesco del Cossa 
has represented Giovanni II and his wife Ginevra Sforza facing 
each other, after the manner of the model furnished by Cossa in his 
twin portrait of the Gazzadini couple recently on view in an art 
store in Paris. 

A third portrait of Bentivoglio (Fig. 3) hangs in the Pitti 
Gallery at Florence. Unfortunately, it is impossible to decipher 
the date which undoubtedly stood alongside the signature of Lorenzo 
Costa, but it was obviously painted much later than 1488. Giovanni 
herein appears somewhat older than in the S. Giacomo Maggiore 
panel; the eye is duller, the features more careworn, the fulness of 
the body having had a depressing effect on Oe powerful energy of 
a will born to command. 

Moreover, the style of Lorenzo Costa in this picture exhibits 
a fuller degree of maturity than appears in the Triumphs of the 
Bentivoglio chapel, which, as asserted by Lamo, were completed in 
1490. The painter, by discarding the scheme of Cosmé Tura, has 
gained greater freedom, securing more relief effect and a livelier 
and more powerful structure. 

There are still two other portraits of Giovanni II in the family 
chapel in S. Giacomo Maggiore, one being the notable relief bear- 
ing the scroll “Antonius Bal. Annum agens XVIII” (Fig. 4). It is 
similar to the portrait on the corner buttress of the Bellei house 
at Bologna, recovered from the ruins of the Bentivoglio palace, and 
is a reproduction of one of the coins engraved by Francia. The date 
marked under the thickness of the bust proves it to have been exe- 
cuted in 1497. The other portrait, though freely repainted in the 
eighteenth century, still exhibits in a clear manner the striking fea- 
tures of Bentivoglio and appears in one of the round subjects of the 
spandrels of the chapel ceiling, which, according to the plausible 
suggestion of Venturi, was painted about the year 1498. 

It seems to me beyond the purpose to pursue this research any 
further, seeing that we have already sufficient data to warrant the 
exclusion of the Andrea Solario in the Boston Museum from the 
number of acknowledged portraits of Giovanni II Bentivoglio. The 


1A. VENTURI, Storia dell’ arte italiana, Milano, 1914, VII, p. 111, 778. 
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Fig. 3. Lorenzo Costa: Portrait oF GroyANN1 II BENTIVOGLIO. Fig. 4. Antonio Bat: Portrait oF GriovANNI II BENTIVOGLIO. 
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latter in fact, in the medals and coins of Francia and Sperandio, in 
the S. Giacomo Maggiore panel, in the Dreyfus diptych, in the 
circular fresco of the family chapel at Bologna, in the relief of the 
ever mysterious sculptor Antonius Bal, in the Pitti Palace panel, 
in a number of genuine representations showing him in varied atti- 
tudes and at different periods of life, appears of a muscular build, 
inclined to corpulence, of a fiery temperament which time might 
partly subdue, but never quench. The personage depicted in the 
Boston panel exhibits a slim, pointed cartilaginous nose, a broad 
bony chin divided by a deep fissure, a wide thin straight mouth, 
abnormally large and prominent cheekbones, the lower jaw nar- 
rowing at its junction with the upper, and seemingly strengthened 
towards the chin, to which it turns almost at a right angle. The 
arched eyebrows, starting from the bridge of the nose, rise with a 
marked curve, which, strengthening in the thickest point, descends 
abruptly, ending in the segment of a straight line. The result is 
an irregular but powerful cast of features, the face divided into 
wide, flat, and, it might be said, geometric spaces, which from a 
front point of view seem to surround its outline as in a hexagonal 
figure. 

Giovanni Bentivoglio, on the contrary, had a round face in 
which the protuberance of the cheekbones is lightly, if at all, marked. 
The lower jaw, powerfully developed at the joint, gradually at- 
tenuates its relief into a soft, regular curve. The chin is small, 
round and chubby, and lacks the characteristic dimple of the per- 
sonage shown in the Boston Museum panel. The nose, very full, 
curves downward, broader at the end; the mouth is small, with a 
turgid lower lip, the upper being formed like a circumflex accent, 
and exactly divided by a deep vertical indentation, extending to 
the nostril. The eyebrow is in the form of a depressed arch widely 
developed on its ample outline. 

If the name of the generous prince who for forty-six years held 
sway in Bologna, expending vast sums in collecting art treasures 
within his almost regal abode, is to be excluded, I am at a loss what 
other name to suggest as the probable individual represented in 
the glorious Boston Museum painting. 

The problem of his identity remains unsolved. Students of the 
period of the Italian Renaissance have the field open for pursuing 
further research. 
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AN EARLY AMERICAN ARTIST: HENRY BEMBRIDGE 
BY W. ROBERTS 


T is a generally accepted axiom that there was no Early American 
School of Artists; but, like many other age-respected theories, 
this particular one will not stand any test. Anyone at all familiar 

with that valuable book, Dunlap’s “History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Arts of Design in the United States,” 1834, will know that 
there were very many native-born artists during Colonial times, 
and that Benjamin West, Copley and Gilbert Stuart were not by 
any means the only Americans who did great work in painting. It 
is true they have for a century overshadowed most of the other men 
who were contemporary with them, and they will probably continue 
to do so until some accomplished student like Mr. Charles Henry 
Hart brings out a revised and illustrated edition of Dunlap. 

In the meanwhile I would like to call attention to one very 
promising subject of inquiry—Henry Bembridge, who was, accord- 
ing to Dunlap, born in Philadelphia about 1750. He is described 
as a gentleman by birth, is stated to have had a good classical educa- 
tion, and to have married a Miss Sage of Philadelphia. After his 
return from some years’ study in Italy, he settled in Charleston, 
S. C., whence he removed to his native city after the Revolution, 
and where, after a residence at Norfolk, Va., he died “in obscurity 
and poverty.” Even in Dunlap’s time Bembridge’s portraits appear 
to have become rare, and neither Dunlap nor any of those who sup- 
plied him with details appears to have thought very highly of them. 

A fortunate little bookhunting “find” has put me in the way 
of tracing what must be Bembridge’s masterpiece, the whole-length 
life-size portrait of Pasquale Paoli, the famous Corsican patriot. 
Dunlap “supposed” that Bembridge visited Italy about 1770, but 
by that year he had finished his course of studies there—presumably 
three years. It is more than probable that he was born before 1750, 
perhaps four or five years earlier, and it is equally probable that 
he returned to America before 1774, the date suggested by Dunlap.’ 
There can be no doubt that Benjamin West’s success inspired the 
younger artist to visit Europe, as, a few years later, it induced John 
Singleton Copley and many others. So, too, just as West (who was 
in Italy from 1760 to 1763) received instruction and advice from the 


1 Since the foregoing was written Mr. Hart tells me that Bembridge was born in 1744 
and died in 1820. 
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two great Italian rival teachers, Battoni and Mengs, three or four 
years later Bembridge likewise benefited by their counsels. Prob- 
ably Bembridge, like West, entered neither artist’s atelier, but studied 
the old masters in Rome and other parts of Italy, and simply availed 
himself of the advice which he from time to time sought from the 
two leading artists of the period. West had acquired much more 
than the rudiments of his profession before he left America, and it 
is fairly certain that Bembridge also had made great progress before 
starting for Europe. All that we know of Bembridge’s movements, 
except that he studied under, or received advice from, Battoni and 
Mengs, is nothing. It may be that family or other archives in the 
United States will one day reveal letters to his relations and friends 
such as we have of Copley and others; but until then we can only 
piece together a few fragments of what may be termed circumstantial 
evidence. 

One of these fragments is that Bembridge during his stay in 
Italy must have come into contact with James Boswell on his tour 
of the Continent during 1765-66, which included a lengthy stay 
in Corsica, and of which he published an “Account” in 1768. In 
the 1769 exhibition of the Free Society of Artists held “at Mr. 
Christie’s Great Room, near Cumberland House, Pall Mall,” and 
among the “omitted” pictures (i.e. those which came in after the 
body of the catalogue was set up), No. 258 is ‘Pascal Paoli, the 
General of the Corsicans—a whole length,” by “Mr. Bembridge, 
in Italy.” Attached to my example of this Catalogue (the little 
“find” previously mentioned) are two copies of a single leaf on which 
is printed an appeal for funds on behalf “of the distressed widows 
and families of the brave Corsicans.” But what more nearly con- 
cerns the subject of the present paper is the following extremely 
interesting passage: 


“A Capital whole-length Picture of the illustrious Pascal Paoli, General of 
the Corsicans; painted for James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck. Mr. Boswell 
sent, for this purpose, to Corsica last summer [1768], Mr. Henry Bembridge, an 
American artist, who had finished his studies in Italy; and, amidst all the 
fatigues and dangers of war, his Excellency was pleased to sit, to indulge the 
earnest desire of his ever zealous friend [Boswell]. When the picture was 
brought to Leghorn, all who had seen the General thought it a striking likeness. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany expressed a desire to see it, upon which it was 
sent to Florence, where it was much admired by the Grand Duke and Duchess, 
and all the Court.” 
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The leaflet is signed by James Boswell, and is dated May 8th, 
1769. It ends with the announcement that “a fine mezzotint, from 
the original painting, 20 in. x 14 in., will be published in a few 
days by Carrington Bowles, in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” The 
engraving, and a very fine one it is, is dated May Ist, 1769, and bears 
the Virgilian legend ‘“Vincet amor Patriez, laudumque immensa 
cupido.” It shows Paoli standing in the rocky landscape of his 
own country, in dark coat and vest embroidered with gold, dark knee- 
breeches and white stockings, his right hand holding a baton which 
rests on a rock. There is no name of the engraver, but Chaloner 
Smith and others attribute it to John Raphael Smith, who was only 
seventeen years of age at the time; and there can be little doubt that 
it was the first of the brilliant series of mezzotints which place him 
at the head of the English School of engravers in this line. There 
is a half-length of the same whole-length dated May 8th, 1769, and 
inscribed “J. Smith fecit,” from which it may be assumed that the 
whole-length print had a great and immediate success, and that 
the publisher felt there was a good market for a smaller one at a 
lower price. The portrait shows us a man of striking individuality, 
and we know from Fanny Burney that he was “a very pleasing man, 
tall and genteel in his person, remarkably well-bred, and mild and 
soft in his manners.” 

Boswell could not have selected a more opportune time to have 
Bembridge’s portrait of Paoli exhibited and engraved, for, by a 
happy coincidence, the Corsican General was compelled to seek 
an asylum in England early in 1769, and among those recorded 
in the newspapers as having called on the General at his apart- 
ments in Bond Street were the Duke of Grafton, Horace Walpole 
and William Beckford. Among those who exhibited his portrait 
at the Royal Academy from 1771 to 1804 were Cosway (this por- 
trait is now in the Royal Gallery, Venice), Lawrence, Pellegrini, 
W. Lane and others. In connection with Boswell’s employing an 
unknown young American artist to paint this portrait (which is 
still owned by his descendants), it will be interesting to Americans 
to point out that Dr. Johnson’s biographer sympathized with them 
in their great struggles a few years later. Writing to his friend 
Temple on August 12th, 1775, he says: “I am growing more and 
more of an American. I see the unreasonableness of taxing them 
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without the consent of their Assemblies; I think our Ministry are 
mad in undertaking this desperate war.” 

Many pages might be written concerning the portrait, its sub- 
ject, its artist and its owner, but perhaps sufficient has been said to 
draw attention to a painter who, whatever his later and less spon- 
taneous achievements, must in future rank among American artists 
with West, Copley and Gilbert Stuart. But the Paoli portrait is 
not the only one which Bembridge painted and exhibited in Europe. 
He, in fact, exhibited two others, both of these at the second exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy in 1770. They were each catalogued 
simply as a “Portrait of a Gentleman,” and Horace Walpole has 
written in his copy of the catalogue against one of these, No. 14, a 
half-length (probably 50 in. by 4o in.), “Dr. Franklin of Phila- 
helphia.” ‘This opens up a problem perhaps not easily solved. I 
can find no record of the existence of Bembridge’s portrait of Frank- 
lin, and I do not think that Walpole could have made any mis- 
take, for he knew Franklin. Among the guests at the Royal Acad- 
emy dinner of that year we find the names of the Hon. Mr. H. Wal- 
pole and the “Rev. Dr. Franklin”; the “Rev.” was probably a re- 
porter’s slip. Franklin was at this time residing in Craven Street, 
Strand, and it is still more interesting to point out that Bembridge had 
evidently left Italy en route for America, as his address in the cata- 
logue is given as Panton Square, in the Haymarket. Franklin’s resi- 
dence was within a few minutes’ walk. I do not find Bembridge’s 
name even mentioned in any of the recent editions of Franklin’s 
“Life,” but having his portrait painted was no uncommon experience 
with the great philosopher, and so it would not have occurred to him 
to refer to the circumstance in any of his letters home. The desire 
to further the success of a young compatriot is one that would have 
appealed to Franklin, who would have been readily accessible to 
a promising artist en route to the native land of both. It is more than 
probable that Bembridge’s representation of him is now masquerad- 
ing under the name of some other artist or perhaps even as by some 
“unknown” painter. 
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THE ALMSGIVER, PAINTED IN THE STYLE OF 
VELASQUEZ’S FIRST PERIOD <: BY REGINALD 


POLAND 


N old sea-captain, who made his course between the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and our country, in 1847 bought in Spain a paint- 
ing showing a beggar receiving a coin from a youth. For 

seventy years this canvas remained in the possession of his family 
and is now owned by Mr. Douglas John Connah of Boston. 

A beggar, supported by a staff, leans forward to receive in his 
hat a coin from a well-dressed youth. The beggar wears a homely 
brown mended coat and light sash, while the other wears a rich 
dark velvet coat with slashed sleeves, white collar and black skull 
cap with ostrich plumes. The gray head and wrinkled brow, con- 
trasting with the youthful well-rounded features of the boy, add 
interest. Trees and clouds, scarcely more than suggested, form an 
unobtrusive, decorative background. The sky in color is dark blue- 
green, with cloud passages in pale brown. The canvas is in general 
dark in tonality and almost a monochrome. When it came into 
the possession of the present owner, it already had been rebacked. 
This had been done in Spain, and had evidently slightly reduced 
the original area of the painting. Portions appear on the edge of 
the present stretcher. Including these with the present visible area, 
we obtain as the approximate original size of the canvas 49% x 2934 
inches. In Boston Mr. J. E. McAlpine, an expert restorer from 
England, did no more than to clean the canvas, adding no paint. 

In general treatment the work is of the Tenebroso manner. The 
figures are well generalized. It is well composed in mass, with a 
pleasing curve, running from the beggar’s hand and terminating in 
the boy’s left hand. The figures have a satisfactory relationship to 
the outline of the canvas. Throughout, the subject is conceived 
objectively and such a scene might happen anywhere, but most prob- 
ably in Spain, Italy or Holland, at this period. The types are not 
Northern, though the lighting and broad treatment are similar to 
what might appear in Dutch painting. Of Italy we shall speak. 
But in Spain such subjects begin to come into art in the first of the 
seicento.. The Dutch genre painting had a strong influence in 
Spanish painting of this type. 


1 An early example may be found in the “Lazarillo de Tormes,” by Mendoza, 1553. 
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VELASQUEZ: THE ALMSGIVER. 
Property of Mr. Douglas John Connah, Boston. 




















The work of Caravaggio (1569-1609) is similar in a general 
way. Pacheco speaks of him as a valiant imitator of nature and 
says that in this he resembled the Spanish. In such a way, he says, 
Ribera was painting, and also Velasquez, Pacheco’s son-in-law. 
Though the Italian painted in this Tenebroso manner, used a trap 
door to get the same light effects as are here, and made use of persons 
from the streets for models, he depicted Italian types that were dif- 
ferent from the purely Spanish types of our pictures and worked 
technically in a smoother manner. 

The types are Spanish in this picture, which we call the “Alms- 
giver.” The hair before the ear of the youth is one indication of 
which examples are too numerous to cite. The beggar is Spanish,’ 
with typical staff and hat. The youth has the feather to be seen in 
Spain at this time, the early seicento.?, Black was worn by the youth 
as well as by the men. The slit sleeve is of this period.* We learn 
that at this time there was so great extravagance of dress that in 
1623 a decree was issued against such practice. Lace collars were 
replaced by the golilia or the starched type.* Feathers then were not 
in the best style.° 

Ribalta of Spain was famous for such chiaroscuro, but his is 
more harsh and less mellow than that of our painting. Ribera 
studied under Caravaggio in Naples in 1606, but in him again the 
chiaroscuro is harsher and smoother. Ribera is subjective and dra- 
matic. His figures, where they resemble our old man, lack subtlety 
and come toward the beholder. His “Martyrdom of St. Andrew” 
at Budapest shows this, as also the “St. Christopher” of the Prado. 
The “St. Andrew” of the Prado and the “Hermit in Prayer” of the 
same museum are very similar, but are stronger in light and shade 
contrast, with hands that are old and wrinkled in the bloodless skin. 
The type of man is here different. 

His treatment of the same type of boy® is subjective and of 
harsh chiaroscuro. Thus in Ribera where types approach our work, 
the figures are inferior in delicate modeling. Nor do his works 


1E, von Cuendras, “Spanien,” 1849, opp. p. 168. 

2 As in:—“Zur Geschichte des Costiims,” Plate 1. Spanish type of early 17th century. 
Slit sleeve also. 

3 “Coleccion de Trajes de Espafia,” No. 66, by Manuel de la Cruz (Boy here has big 
round hat, black coat, and sleeves hanging below wrists). 

4 Velasquez: Prince Balthazar Carlos, c. 1639. Walter Gensel: Velasquez (English 
Edition, Plate 61). 

5 Cyclopedia of Costume, Vol. 2, pp. 261-2. 

6A. L. Mayer: Ribera. Taf. xvii, p. 108. 
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have such reserve. The older Herrera, Velasquez’s first master, did 
not paint the same types. Certain of his features are here evident, 
such as a feeling for texture, characterization, for foreshortening and 
perspective, but he worked more subjectively and with paint applied 
in a more liquid manner. Such differences in our work are typical 
of Zurbaran, called “the Caravaggio of Spain.” As pointed out, the 
type of dress would preclude Murillo (1613-85), a later painter 
who did execute such scenes. Murillo is always more subjective 
and emotional, while different again in types. 

In Sevilla was a painter executing such work in the first of 
the seicento. Sir J. C. Robinson’ says that Velasquez (1599-1660) 
was the first to be suiccessful in this way, ‘. not the innovator. For 
five years, at least, before 1623 this painter was at work with Pacheco 
in Sevilla. Pacheco’s works, by the way, fail to show real resem- 
blance to the “Almsgiver” and are more subjective. In 1623 Velas- 
quez went to Madrid, giving up such work because influenced by 
Caravaggio and Guido. That he was the first in these “bodegones” 
is known from his statement that he preferred to be first in that 
humble walk to being second in the higher caste of historic painting. 
The painting was solid with unchanging colors on a dark reddish 
brown ground, says the critic quoted. 

Palomino says® that Velasquez painted these bodegones “with 
perfect imitation of nature, with beautiful fields, etc.,” “gaudy, poor 
and humble persons with such powerful drawing and color that 
they appear natural.” Our canvas is characteristic of Spain and 
of Velasquez’s early manner. At this time this artist left canvases 
with the old man and boy subject. Palomino mentions the “Water 
Carrier” or “Aguador.”* Beruete, the great Velasquez authority, 
places such works between 1615 and 1623.4 Even in religious scenes 
he used homely figures and dress. The studio in which they were 
painted was lighted by a window high up to the left, Beruete states. 

The first authentic work, “The Water Carrier of Sevilla,” is in 
the Duke of Wellington collection. The skin of the old man is 
brown and leathery. Especially to be noted are the wrinkled brow 
of the man and the types of both man and youth. The relation of the 
composition to the frame and the foreshortened man’s hand are note- 


1 Burlington Magazine, Vol. X, pp. 172-7. 

2 Museo Artistico. Vol. 3, p. 322. 

6 Palomino (as above), Ill. W. Gensel, of. cit., pl. 7. 38% by 32 in. 

4On the “bodegones,” cf. Beruete y Moret, Burl. Mag. XXIV, p. 127, and the chrono- 
logical list in his “Velasquez”; also J. C. Robinson, Burl. Mag. X, p. 172. 
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worthy. Oblique upper lighting is evident. Of this period is the 
“Adoration of the Magi” of 1619. Here at the left is an old man 
with gray beard, and a youth just above. The light is as in the 
“Aguador.” The landscape is scarcely more than suggested. Dark 
green is employed in the work. After this comes the “Breakfast” of 
the Hermitage with the same old man with face as before.” The 
light falls much as before and the Tenebroso is evident. Just after 
the “Aguador” Beruete places the “St. Peter” of his own collection,’ 
and the “Christ and the Pilgrims of Emmaus.” * The light on the 
shoulders of St. Peter and of a figure of the latter picture are to 
be noted. The general lighting is as before. The former has a 
landscape of the type seen in the “Adoration.” 

Now in the work before us the light comes from above, but 
from the right. In most studios a picture might be so placed as to 
receive light from one side at one time or from another at another 
time, unless the space of the studio be too restricted. In feeling, the 
light on the hands and wrinkled brow resembles that of the “Agua- 
dor” and “Breakfast” and of the face of the youth in these and in 
the “Adoration.” Light rests on the shoulder of the beggar, out- 
lining it as in the “Adoration” and “St. Peter” examples. The fig- 
ures are cut off below, as in the ‘“Aguador.” ‘Though the bodegones 
vary in measure, the ‘““Aguador” is the closest. The same old man 
as in the “Almsgiver” occurs in the “Breakfast” and “Adoration.” 
The boy is almost identical with that of the “Aguador,” but older 
than in the “Aguador’s” forerunner, the “Breakfast,” though iden- 
tical in ear, hair and nose. Other parallels are in the brown skin 
and tunic, and in the red on the lips of the youths. Robinson men- 
tions a red-brown ground in the “Aguador.” It is evident here 
by the face of the beggar, in type so like that of a “Los Borrachos” 
head.” We may well speak of this as a work in the style of Velas- 
quez, when busy with such works as the “Adoration” and, especially, 
the “Aguador” and “Breakfast,” of c. 1620. If by Velasquez, or by a 
close follower, or done in imitation of that master, resemblance to 
Ribera, whom we would exclude, may be due to the fact that Velas- 
quez’s prototype, if not his master, in nature was Ribera. The “Span- 


111. W. Gensel. of. cit., pl. 11. Prado 1054. 79% by 49 in. 
2W. Gensel. op. cit., pl. 1. 

3W. Gensel. op. cit., pl. 9. 38% by 32 in. 

4W. Gensel. op. cit., pl. 8 

5.W. Gensel. op. cit., pl. 20. 1629. 
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ish Beggar,” * which most critics exclude from the list of Velas- 
quez’s works,”? with crutch, globe and wine jar, is like the type of 
beggar mentioned above for Spain. Robinson® accepts it as by Velas- 
quez, saying that the type of beggar and pottery is Spanish. If by 
Velasquez, and of the Robinson date, the new type of old man could 
be explained by the fact that the artist had left Sevilla by this time. 
The background is typical of Velasquez, 1623-24. The chiaroscuro, 
though dryer, the crutch helping the composition, the stitches and 
dull red ground find parallels in our work. Our work is very close 
to this picture, often conceded to be in the Velasquez tradition. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO MR. McFADDEN’S COLLEC- 
TION - BY W. ROBERTS 


ONG since the largest and most interesting, as well as the 
L only exclusively British collection of pictures in the United 

States, the gallery of Mr. John H. McFadden of Phila- 
delphia has lately received a number of additions of more than 
ordinary importance. In spite of all temptations to extend the 
scope of his activities as a picture collector, Mr. McFadden re- 
mains loyal to the British school, and his recent additions strengthen 
and consolidate a collection already without a rival. Of the ten 
new pictures, four are by artists hitherto unrepresented—an early 
Richard Wilson, a splendid Crome from the Mrs. Joseph Collection, 
and a pair of amusingly clever pictures by William Williams, an 
English artist almost entirely unknown except through the en- 
gravings by Jukes of Mr. McFadden’s two pictures. 

Among the portraits the finest addition of all is the splendid 
three-quarter-length Romney of Lady Grantham (Fig. 1), the 
younger of the two daughters of the second Earl of Hardwicke, 
and the wife of Thomas Lord Grantham (they were married on 
August 17, 1780), the distinguished politician who had acted as 
Ambassador in Spain, and at home as Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, and who conducted the preliminaries of peace with 
France. Lord Grantham was her senior by nearly twenty years, 
their married life was brief, for he died in 1786, and she survived 
him some forty-four years, dying in 1830. Lady Grantham, by birth 


1 Cook Coll., Richmond. W. Gensel. op. cit., pl. 163. 
2 As: Beruete, Justi, W. Gensel. 
3 Burlington Magazine, X, p. 183, dates it 1622-3. 
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Fig. 1. Romney: Lapy Grantuam. Fig. 2. Ragesurn: ALEXANDER SHAW. 


Collection of Mr. John H. McFadden. Collection of Mr. John H. McFadden. 






























Fig. 3. RicnHarp WiLson: View ON THE THAMES WITH WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 
Collection of Mr. John H., McFadden. 





Fig. 4. Constap_e: DELL IN HELMINGHAM Park. 
Collection of Mr. John H. McFadden. 

















as well as from her husband’s political eminence, mixed in the high- 
est circles of London social life, and appears, as a young woman, to 
have met with the approval of so exacting a judge as Horace Wal- 
pole, who regarded her as “very tolerable,” as “well-dressed” and 
as behaving “like a human being, and not like her sister or a college 
tutor.” Lord Grantham before his marriage had sat to Romney, 
so he evidently appreciated his work, for he sent his wife to Rom- 
ney, and not to either Reynolds or Gainsborough, to have her 
portrait painted. She sat six times from December 15, 1780, to 
March 5, 1781, the artist receiving 36 guineas, or a trifle less than 
$200, as his fee. A companion portrait of Lord Grantham was 
being painted at the same time, and on one occasion, February, 1784, 
both sat on the same day. 

There were no children of the marriage, and the Grantham 
pictures were inherited eventually by the late Lord Cowper, and 
hung at Wrest Park until Lord Cowper was succeeded by his kins- 
man Lord Lucas, who sold the Romney portrait of Lady Grantham 
indirectly to Mr. McFadden. It has never been exhibited in Eng- 
land, but a fine mezzotint by Mr. Norman Hirst has lately been 
issued in London. When a child, Lady Grantham with her sister 
sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds for a fine group which is familiar to 
collectors through E. Fisher’s engraving (1762). Even if one knew 
nothing of her parentage a moment’s glance would be sufficient to 
convince one that the lady in Romney’s portrait was a person of 
distinction. She is more human, perhaps, than either Reynolds or 
Gainsborough would have painted her. There is the trace of a 
smile on her lips, and an air of great good humor in her whole 
expression. She is seated in an open autumnal landscape, by the 
trunk of a tree, with the effects of the setting sun. Her dress is a 
creamy-white satin, and the overdress of a rich scarlet, toned down 
by the white full trimming of the short sleeves. Her dark hair is 
dressed in a style which of itself would prove the date of the pic- 
ture, had there been no Romney “diaries” to go upon; for it was 
the transition period, the very high dressing of the hair in fashion 
during the seventh decade of the eighteenth century, gradually giv- 
ing way about 1780 to a much lower style of arrangement. A splen- 
did picture of a graceful woman, this is one of Romney’s best por- 
traits of the period. 

Of Mr. McFadden’s second Romney, “Little Bo-Peep,” there 
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are scarcely any details available, beyond the facts that in 1885 it 
was lent to the Old Masters at Burlington House, London, by Mr. 
Edwin Humby, and that later on it became the property of Sir 
Hugh Lane. It is an attractive picture of a pretty little girl in 
the character of Shepherdess. It may possibly be a portrait of 
his own child, who died quite young, or else the daughter of one 
of his friends. It was doubtless painted rather as a labor of love 
than as a commission, and forms an unusual but none the less wel- 
come note in Romney’s art life. 

Mr. McFadden’s new Raeburn is the eighth by that master in 
the collection. It is a bust portrait of Alexander Shaw (Fig. 2), 
concerning whom and whose family nothing definite has so far been 
revealed. This is often the case with portraits bought from the 
descendants of those for whom they were originally painted. It 
is often one of the conditions of such private sales that the exact 
identity of the personage represented be repressed, although the sell- 
ing of family portraits is by no means a rare occurrence. This 
portrait of Alexander Shaw is a very fine example of “the Scottish 
Van Dyck,” with its Herculean head set firmly on its broad shoul- 
ders. It is worthy to rank with the famous picture of Lord Newton, 
and both are typical of that strong, vigorous old age which no other 
artist could paint with such success as Raeburn. 

Two superb examples of English landscape art, both from 
Mrs. Joseph’s collection, are also among the new additions to this 
gallery. Mr. McFadden already possessed Constable’s “The Lock,” 
a version, perhaps the original one in oils, of the Royal Academy 
picture, “A Boat Passing a Lock” of 1824. The new Constable is 
a view of the Dell in Helmingham Park (Fig. 4), a delicious pic- 
ture of the highest quality, and particularly interesting because this 
Park was a favorite place for sketching with Constable for many 
years. “J am alone among the oaks and solitudes of Helmingham 
Park,” he writes in 1800, and “there are abundance of fine trees 
of all sorts.” Thirty years later he was still harking back to this 
fine old English park, for at the Academy of 1830 he exhibited an- 
other view of one of the romantic dells at Helmingham, the resi- 
dence of the Countess of Dysart, his early and constant patron. 

The new John Crome, also from the Joseph Collection, is a 
typical landscape of the great founder of the Norwich school. It 
represents a group of ancient trees at the edge of a plantation, with 
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5. R. P. Bonincton: NoRMANDY COAST. 


Collection of Mr. John H. McFadden. 





GrorGE Mortanp: THe Cottacer’s FAMILy. 
Collection of Mr. John H, Meladdeun. 
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early autumn tints, extremely realistic with its admirably manipu- 
lated effects of light and shade. Richard Wilson’s view on the 
Thames with Westminster Bridge (Fig. 3) is especially interesting 
as an early example of this great landscape painter; it is signed and 
dated 1745. It takes in both sides of the river, and the cupola in 
the distance, hitherto described as the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
is probably that of Bedlam Asylum on the Surrey side of the river. 
The buildings on the left are the old Houses of Parliament, the 
destruction of which in 1834 is so vividly seen in another of Mr. 
McFadden’s pictures, that by J. M. W. Turner. George Morland 
is also represented among the new pictures by a charming group 
known as “The Cottager’s Family” (Fig. 6), a subject which he 
painted more than once; this also came from Mrs. Joseph’s collec- 
tion, which, it may be added, was formed chiefly on the advice of 
Sir Walter Armstrong, the former Director of the Dublin National 
Gallery. 

For some years Mr. McFadden has been seeking a fine example 
of R. P. Bonington, the Anglo-French artist whose early death 
robbed art of a young man of great achievements and still greater 
promise. It was not until a few months ago that a splendid example 
of this artist came into the market and was promptly secured for 
this collection. It is a brilliant coast scene (Fig. 5) in Normandy, 
where Bonington found so much inspiration; it was for many years 
in the collection of the late T. O. Barlow, the eminent engraver, who 
lent it to Burlington House in 1884, and from whose possession it 
passed into that of the late Mr. David. Jardine of Woolton, Liver- 
pool. 

Finally there are the companion pair of pictures by William 
Williams, already mentioned. These are not here reproduced, as 
the engravings by Jukes with the titles of “Gallantry” and “Mar- 
riage,” although rare, are well known to collectors. Both pictures, 
which measure twenty-four by nineteen inches, are signed and dated 
Bath 1786. Very little is known concerning the artist, and his pic- 
tures very rarely occur in the market, but that he was an artist of 
much more than average ability is seen by the skill and freedom 
shown in this attractive pair of landscapes, each with its respective 


“story.” 
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EARLY WORKS BY REMBRANDT 


N the list of works by Rembrandt in American collections pub- 
I lished by Dr. Valentiner in his book on the “Art of the Low 
Countries” he includes three works as yet unpublished, two of 
which (Nos. 7 and 8) are portrait studies of Rembrandt’s father 
in the collection of Mr. John D. McIlhenny of Philadelphia. These 
pictures, which are in splendid condition, are of similar dimensions 
and very small, measuring but five inches square. Dr. Valentiner 
places them as early examples, painted either in 1629 or 1630. The 
head turned to the left, without the ruff, is unusually strong, beau- 
tifully modeled, and shows like a piece of fine sculpture. Both are 
distinguished by the individual touch and characteristic coloring of 
Rembrandt’s early manner and are excellent examples of the period 
to which they belong. It is very fortunate that these two studies, 
which belong together and were painted at the same time, should 
be in the same collection. In the J. G. Johnson Collection there 
are three little portrait panels (Nos. 473, 476 and 477 of the cata- 
logue) similar to these, which are accepted by most of the recog- 
nized authorities as Rembrandt’s work. 

The third painting, which Dr. Valentiner lists as number one of 
five works as to the authenticity of which opinions differ, is a con- 
siderably larger picture, formerly in the collection of the late Wil- 
liam M. Chase, representing An Artist in His Studio. Catalogued 
as School of Rembrandt, it appeared in the recent Chase Sale 
(May, 1917), the description in the catalogue reading: 

“An ancient artist, in green and yellow garb, faces the spectator, in an 
angle of his studio, as he stands back brushes in hand to study a canvas on his 


easel. On the back is written ‘Rembrandt, 1647,’ and a paster in French describes 
the picture as a painter in his studio painted in the School of Rembrandt (‘Rim- 


bran’).” 
Dr. Valentiner, who considers this possibly an early work 
of about 1626, suggests that it may be a portrait of the artist in his 


studio. 

The picture is on a panel 10% inches high and 13% inches 
wide and is near enough perhaps to Rembrandt in its many resem- 
blances to his individual characteristics to warrant one’s belief in 
it as an authentic work. The additional fact that it has been long 


associated with his name unquestionably strengthens such an opinion, 
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REMBRANDT: Portrait STUDIES 


Collection of Mr. John D. Mellhenny, Philadelphia. 
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REMBRANDT: (?) THe Artist IN HIs Stunto. 
Formerly owned by the late Wm. Ml. Chase, New York. 





















but to others who examine it thoroughly the resemblance to Gerard 
Dou will probably seem quite as convincing. 

The number of paintings ascribed to Rembrandt’s youth has 
been considerably enlarged during the last decade by the addition 
of various works, mostly portrait studies and religious subjects of 
small size, until Dr. Bode now has listed a nucleus of upward of 
forty examples executed probably not later than 1630, when the 
artist was twenty-four, beside a number which he has published 
in the magazines. Among the latter are two owned in America 
which appeared in the first number of ART IN AMERICA, and to these 
should be added nine others, the three reproduced herewith, the Por- 
trait of a Turk in the J. G. Johnson Collection, Mr. Morgan’s and 
Mrs. Gardner’s portraits of the artist, the Boston Museum and Mrs. 
Kimball’s portraits of his father and the St. Peter published by 
Dr. Bredius in this magazine in 1913. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


My bear Sir: In the October (1917) number of Art 1n America I find an 
article on the Early English Water Colors in the Vassar College Collection, by 
Mr. Oliver E. Tonks. Amongst the drawings mentioned he names five by 
Turner—these I presume are all vignettes. As Mr. Tonks only dates one drawing 
(The Pass of St. Bernard, engraved in Rogers’s “Italy,” published in 1830), and 
says that “the other water-colors are not so easily placed in Turner’s life,” 
whilst seeming to suggest that the Sandy Knowe and Smailholm Tower may be 
as late as 1852, I think you may like to have some fuller particulars with regard 
to these drawings. The Berne, Bacharach on the Rhine and The Pass of St. 
Bernard were certainly made between 1825-1833, and the Sandy Knowe and 
Smailholm Tower is not later in date than 1839, and was probably done a 
year or two earlier than this. The Melrose Cross is the only one I cannot say 
anything about, as I am unable to identify it; but if it is a vignette it is not 
likely to be of a later date than 1840. 

Berne is probably A View of the Alps from the Town on a Plateau across 
the River, which was engraved by Finden for Murray’s “Byron,” 12mo edition 
(1832-34). 

Bacharach-on-the-Rhine was likewise engraved by Finden for the same work. 

The Pass of St. Bernard. This drawing (as Mr. Tonks notes) was made 
for Rogers’s “Italy” (1830). The drawing was, I believe, some fifteen years 
ago in the possession of Dr. Magroom of New York, and prior to 1869 the 
property of Mr. John Dillon, who had a fine collection of water-colors by Turner. 
The Hospice of St. Bernard is one of the exhibited drawings (No. 211) in the 
National Gallery Collection, and it would be interesting to compare it with the 
illustration given in ArT IN America, but the National Gallery drawing is not 
there at present and cannot be seen. 

Sandy Knowe and Smailholm Tower must be the one engraved by W. Miller 
as the vignette frontispiece to Lockhart’s “Life of Scott,” Vol. II (1839). An- 
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other drawing of Smailholm Tower, also a vignette, was made for Scott’s “Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,” and engraved by E. Goodall in 1833; this latter 
drawing passed through the Novar, Fretham, and Quilter Collections, to that 
of Mr. C. W. Lea, of Worcester, and was sold only last summer, with other 
drawings belonging to the late Mr. Lea, at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Wood’s. 
Melrose Cross. Of this I should like to see a photograph. There is in the 
National Gallery of Scotland (Vaughan bequest, 1900) a Melrose, a small water- 
color, which was engraved by W. Miller in 1833 for Scott’s “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” Another Melrose Abbey (size 13% inches by 16% inches) formerly 
belonged to Mr. Henry Worthington, and was exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club in 1884. This gentleman had a number of fine early Turner draw- 
ings, ten of which were bequeathed by his widow to the Whitworth Institute, 
Manchester, and became part of that collection a few years ago. As I do not 
find Melrose Abbey included in the ten, this may be the Vassar College Drawing. 
A large lithograph (133 inches by 16% inches) of Melrose Abbey from the 
west, after Turner, appears in “Scotland Delineated” (1846-54) ; whether it was 
from the Worthington drawing I cannot say, but inasmuch as the sizes given 
of drawing and lithograph are almost identical, I think one may conclude that 
it was. Though the lithograph is dated 1852, there is little doubt that it was 
made from an early drawing, probably dating from before 1800. Yet another 
Melrose Abbey (circa 1820), a small drawing, belongs to Mr. F. H. Fawkes, 
and I believe is still at Farnley Hall. 
E. G. CunpDALL. 


NOTE 


In the August, 1917, issue of ArT In AmeErIcA Mr. Maurice Brockwell 
begins his article on A Musical Party by Pieter De Hooch (page 241) with 
“For over fifty years nothing seems to have been known of the whereabouts of 
the fine Musical Party by Pieter de Hooch,” etc. The picture was, however, sold 
at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Wood’s Auction rooms on July 4, 1874, Lot 109, 
as “Interior of an Apartment.” 


B. As. G. 











